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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Upright Vision. James H. Hyslop. Psych. Rev., IV, 2, pp. 142-163. 

Professor Hyslop argues against the assumption that there is something 
unnatural or anomalous in the fact that we see objects upright, though the 
retinal image is inverted. The adoption of the assumption has no doubt 
been largely caused by an unwarranted analogy with touch, where the space 
relations of impression and object are symmetrical. The writer also objects 
to the use of the word 'upright,' on account of its association with tactual 
and muscular conceptions. The question should, therefore, be stated thus: 
How do we see things in a certain relation when the retinal image repre- 
sents the inverse relation ? The various theories are then examined. The 
theory that we learn by experience to correct the inverted visual impression 
is rejected, because what is learned by each individual could not give such 
an absolute universality of agreement in visual experience. The ocular- 
movement theory is untenable, because it implies that there must be a per- 
ception of uprightness before the ocular movement can have any meaning 
for consciousness at all. All projection theories are nativistic, and only re- 
state the problem they intend to solve. The author's own explanation of 
upright vision is similar to that of Le Conte. Le Conte's law of visible 
direction is thus stated: "When the rays from any radiant strike the 
retina, the impression is referred back along the ray-line (central ray of the 
pencil) into space and, therefore, to its proper place. ' ' Professor Hyslop 
amends it thus : ' ' The law of visual direction or reference is that it is in a 
line that is vertical to the surface or point upon which light falls. ' ' More- 
over, this reference line is only an illustration of the same law in other 
senses, e.g., the law of eccentric projection, or the tendency of touch to 
refer a stimulus in a direction vertical to the point of contact. Hence erect 
vision with inverted images is the natural and proper thing, while any con- 
clusion that inversion is not necessary to the present result would contradict 
the law of direction, and create instead of solving a problem. 

Stella E. Sharp. 
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Images sensitives et images motrices. J. J. van Biervliet. Rev. Ph., 

XXII, 8, pp. 1 13-128. 

The aim of this article is to show the untenability of the distinction gen- 
erally made between sensory and motor images; the former being the con- 
scious consequents of the excitation of a sensory nerve, and the latter the 
conscious antecedents determining a muscular movement. The writer 
considers first the data of consciousness and experience, and secondly ana- 
tomical and physiological data. (1) Sensory images, whether appearing as 
sensations, memories, or hallucinations, do not differ in form, and introspec- 
tion is often unable to distinguish between them. In all these cases they 
are representations of something seen, heard, tasted, touched or moved. 
A motor image is the anticipated representation of a movement about to 
follow ; but it represents this movement as already accomplished, and hence 
does not differ in form from the sensory image. Further, the distinction can- 
not be said to rest upon a difference of function, for sensory images determine 
the movement before a motor image of the same has been formed. The sight 
of the movements of others acts upon our own muscles. Moreover, experi- 
ments with the dynamometer show that every sensory image produces a 
movement, or the beginning of a movement, in a more or less important 
group of muscles. (2) Physiological laws, and especially the more recent 
theories on the anatomy of the brain, tend to support this view. Every 
peripheral excitation returns to the outer world under the form of a muscular 
movement, either through the inferior centres as a reflex movement, or 
through the projection centres, with the intervention of consciousness, or 
more indirectly through the higher association centres and the projection 
centres. Whatever channel the nervous current follows, it finally issues in 
movement. The conclusion, then, is that it is necessary to regard every 
sensation, every cerebral image, as a quantity of movement. Every 
cerebral image is sensory; that is, the images which represent movements 
represent them as seen, heard, or felt. Every cerebral image is motor, 
because, being a quantity of movement introduced from without the organ- 
ism, it necessarily leaves the organism under the form of muscular contrac- 
tion. According as the quantity of movement which immediately descends 
into the muscles from the projection centres is more or less considerable, 
the image may be said to be more or less motor. 

Stella E. Sharp. 

Die Krisis in der Psychologie {Drifter Artikel). R. Willy. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXI, 3, pp. 332-353- 

This is a criticism of Brentano and some of his followers. Brentano's 
doctrine of intentionale Inexistenz is another instance of the spiritualistic 
tendencies in psychology, against which this series of articles is directed. 
Brentano regards representation ( Vorstellung) and judgment as utterly un- 
like. Experience, however, says nothing of this great dissimilarity. In 
fact, in childhood we do not distinguish between those representations 
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which have objects corresponding to them, and those which have not. 
Brentano's error lies in the fact that, instead of the 'functional relation ' of 
the individual and the environment, he posits out two disparates, a trans- 
scendent world outside and a transcendent subject within. Brentano's 
theory of the intensity of sensation has a similar source. His arguments 
rest, not on experience, but on pure speculation. As before, he has sepa- 
rated the individual from the environment, and thus has given us a theory 
which belongs, not to empirical, but to rationalistic psychology. His in- 
fluence upon Stumpf is seen in the Tonpsychologie. Stumpf practically 
says : "Sensation does not err ; the errors of the subject are the fault of 
judgment." If, however, we refuse to distinguish sharply between repre- 
sentation and judgment, we shall see that the errors are due neither to sen- 
sation nor to judgment, but to inattention, lack of practice, unfavorable ob- 
jective conditions, and the like. £llen r Talbot 

Beitr'age zur speciellen Dispositionspsychologie Stephan Witasek. Ar. f. 

sys. Ph. Ill, 3, pp. 273-293. 

The author seeks to give an account of the different dispositions of the 
mind, and their function. This, he tells us, is not a return to the old 
faculty -psychology ; but rather, the notion of a disposition is a scientific 
hypothesis to explain different modes of psychical activity, and has refer- 
ence to the causal relation between a property of the actual subject (Disposi- 
tionsgrundlage) and its effect (Dispositionscorrelat). It is the Grundlage 
or the property of the subject that is real, and not the disposition, for this 
depends upon the subject. All agree that consciousness has two distinct 
modes of activity, or dispositions : (1) that of sensation, (2), that of 
memory. The author, therefore, considers them no further, but discusses 
the different kinds of synthesis in complex ideas. The function which the 
disposition plays in complex ideas is generally unnoticed ; for all these ideas 
are looked upon as elementary and, as it were, given in sense. There is a 
a special disposition for all sense perceptions, but it does not account for 
complex ideas. Melody illustrates this. The melody as such is never ' in 
sensu,' only the separate tones are ; nor is the melody the mere sum of the 
tones, but a special synthesis of the separate tones given in sense, and it de- 
pends on a specific disposition. It is a fundierter Inhalt. Complex ideas 
can arise in consciousness in two ways : (1) as in the case of melody, the 
simple ideas are presented, and out of them consiousness constructs a con- 
tent or idea ; (2) as in imagination, the content is primarily given, and it 
simultaneously brings associated ideas with it, and thus a complex idea is 
constructed. These two classes of ideas arise in different ways, and are, 
therefore, dependent upon different dispositions. There is still another 
class of complex ideas, which are not simply reproduced in consciousness, 
but are constructed for the first time, as, e.g., a new melody which was 
never heard before. This requires a separate disposition. There are thus 
three dispositions at the basis of complex ideas. 

Edwin P. Robins. 
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The Stages of Knowledge. Alfred H. Lloyd. Psych. Rev., IV, 2, pp. 

164-179. 

This article explains the stages of knowledge, sensation, perception, 
conception and intuition, as the emotional devolopment of the principle of 
' vital spontaneity. ' Stimulus and motive are identical ; the object is the 
objectified part of the subject. In the object we have the perceived world, 
which becomes symbolic or conceptual. Sensation and intuition are limits 
rather than stages of knowledge ; sensation is a vital impulse to self- 
expression ; intuition is that impulse fully mediated in an act. 

L. R. Rogers. 



ETHICAL. 



Aristotle ' s Theory of Incontinence. W. H. Fairbrother. Mind, XXIII, 

PP- 359-370. 

Incontinence consists primarily in a struggle between reason and feeling, 
and in the victory of the latter over the former. Consequently, it is not due 
to fallacious reasoning, to incomplete apprehension of the facts, etc. The 
question narrows itself to the following : What is the actual efficient cause of 
the physical movement ? The answer to this solves the problem, how a man 
can do something which he knows at the time to be wrong. The nature of in- 
continence is best exhibited by means of the practical syllogism, which does 
not differ from any other syllogism in form, but in matter, since the minor 
premiss is no mere logical particular, but asserts a concrete ' moving ' fact 
actually present. Suppose a case in which there is an ' accidental ' oppo- 
sition of two equally valid and right majors ; as purely intellectual facts, 
neither can ' move ' the man, but the one in accordance with which he 
knows that at this time he ought not to act, is exemplified in some con- 
crete sensible thing before him. This ' affects ' him physically, raises a 
feeling of pleasure and consequent desire, and arouses an opposition, not 
between the two universal judgments, but between one of them and a 
physical force which ' drags ' him. The incontinent action is not in itself 
wrong, but only unfitting at the time. It is only when it becomes our duty 
for the moment to do something else that not the major premiss, but the 
application of it becomes ' opposed to right reason.' How then is the in- 
continent man morally responsible, if, in default of that 'trained habit,' he 
' is moved ' along the line of least resistance ? The De Anima furnishes 
the answer. In the Ethics, Aristotle shows that and how incontinence takes 
place. The justification of the moral reprobation can be found only in the 
availability of some psychological factor, which, in the supposed case, can 
be attached to the disregarded universal and become as effective as the 
' sense object ' actually present. Aristotle does not introduce any third 
faculty, nor does he attribute to reason any 'moving power,' but recog- 
nizes the fact that, as a matter of common experience, an ' idea in the 
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mind ' may have a powerful ' physical ' effect. Such an ' idea ' (<pdvTaaua) 
can be introduced into consciousness at the critical moment, and outweigh 
the ' sense object.' These 'ideas ' possess kinetic power, because they ex- 
cite feeling, with consequent desire ; and they excite feeling, because they 
are themselves 'decaying relics of sense.' Although they form the raw 
material of knowledge, they are not originally ' rational ' elements. As 
these mental images are retained in memory and are available at any time, 
the incontinent man has aid at hand which he leaves unused on his own 
spo 1 1 y. Albert Lefevre. 

Le socialisme suivant les races. Gustave Le Bon. Rev. Ph., XXII, 7, pp. 

34-5 2 ; 8 > PP- i59- 182 - 

The value of individualistic and collectivist principles depends on the 
time and place manifesting them. Socialistic ideas, like institutions, result 
from hereditary mental organization, and cannot pass from one nation to 
another without profound modification. The Latin races have high intelli- 
gence, but have been characterized from the earliest times by deficiency of 
individual initiative and constancy. They have always entrusted their des- 
tiny to the action of government. State socialism is the inevitable outcome 
of the racial character. German socialism is the product of universal mili- 
tarism, the only discipline which can change racial character in so short a 
time. German collectivists are scientific and evolutionary, scorning the 
arbitrary, geometrical constructions of French socialists. Among Anglo- 
Saxons the whole racial tendency is to develop self-control and effective- 
ness in individuals, making paternalism superfluous. In America the worst 
forms of socialism are being preached to masses recruited by emigration. 
A struggle is certain to result, but individualism is certain to prevail. The 
nations characterized by individualism are far outstripping the Latin na- 
tions. Mere political institutions make no difference. In France the pro- 
cess of absorption by the State has been going on for twelve centuries. The 
revolutions never change that. Educational methods are destroying what 
little energy and initiative remain. Taxes are ruining industries and forc- 
ing them into the hands of the State, but the wasteful and complicated 
methods prevailing in the State service prove that the consummation of the 
process means national ruin. Spain, Portugal and Italy are already in the 
last stages, and France is rapidly declining. Arthur Nutt. 



METAPHYSICAL. 

La relation de la philosophie an movement religieux du temps present. R. 

Eucken. Rev. de Met., V, 4, pp. 399-418. 

That there is at the present day a widespread religious movement of 
ever-increasing power, is a fact which can not be ignored, and which 
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admits of no superficial interpretation. There must be conditions at the heart 
of civilization which render men newly susceptible to religion. These condi- 
tions are to be found in the revolution of thought resulting from the achieve- 
ments of modern science, in the complications of the social question, and 
in the problems, old as man, concerning the origin, destiny and meaning 
of human life. We are at a spiritual crisis, and men turn naturally to 
religion for the satisfaction of spiritual longings and as a solace for urgent 
ills. But the modern view of nature as a system of laws, the doctrine of 
evolution, the new conception of history, and the new zeal for historic re- 
search, while they do not endanger the substance of religion, are at vari- 
ance with its traditional form. Modern thought assigns a new position to 
the subject. The line of direction — for ages from object to subject — is now 
reversed. In speculative and practical matters alike, the seat of authority 
is no longer without, but within. Religion must justify itself before the 
scientific conscience, and, in doing this, it needs and may rightfully claim 
the aid of philosophy. The essence of religion, the place which it occupies 
in the integral life, its relation to other domains of thought and activity, 
the conception of life and the idea of the universe which grow out of it — 
these are problems which impose upon philosophy an arduous task, a task 
the faithful fulfilment of which, however, must serve the ends of philosophy 
no less than of religion. The religious problem in general requires a 
noological treatment, which comprehends three principal problems: (i) 
the truth of religion in a universal sense; (2) the truth of a specific religion; 
(3) the significance of the subjective element in religion for the individual 
and for humanity. Much of this inquiry lies within the sphere of philoso- 
phy. Moreover, the fundamental problem of liberty as opposed to neces- 
sity belongs to philosophy no less than to religion. In conclusion, 
philosophy has a work to do in defending the religious thesis against 
religious utilitarianism, even in the refined forms which would seek in 
authority a refuge from doubt, or justify religion as a bond and balm that 
makes for social peace. 

V. F. Moore. 

Les philosophies de la liberie. G. Seailles. Rev. de Met., V, 2, pp. 

162-180. 

The essential feature of a ' philosophy of liberty ' is that it takes the idea 
of liberty as a centre of perspective, and considers the world of matter and 
of spirit from this point of view. Since the days of Aristotle, men have 
perceived the difficulty of reconciling liberty with the necessity of the laws 
of logic and nature. Post-Aristotelian thought gave different answers to 
this problem. In mediaeval thinking the antinomy of freedom and neces- 
sary laws takes a theological form. Descartes can hardly be classed 
among the philosphers of liberty, since in his system liberty is subordinated 
to his intellectualism. Kant first generalized the problem, by setting neces- 
sity in the phenomenal world over against freedom as a necessary postulate 
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of the practical reason. The progress of the positive sciences since Kant 
has made the solution at once more difficult and more imperious. Determin- 
ism is a postulate of natural science ; it is implied in its methods. More- 
over, scientific determinism does not stop at the limit which Kant set for it, 
but invades the realm of morals. The philosopher of liberty must meet 
the philosopher of determinism in the open field ; he must oppose to a 
universal determinism a theory which recognizes freedom as a principle of 
our being, not inconsistent with the laws of nature and of thought. In 
this spirit the modern defenders of liberty have labored. The determinists 
generalized necessity. Secretan, Lequier, Renouvier and others have gen- 
eralized liberty. The philosophers of liberty have been true to the spirit 
and function of philosophy. It may be questioned, however, whether to 
oppose pure contingency to mechanism, as some of them have done, is not 
to make it difficult to believe in intelligence and order as manifest in the 

l,niverse - V. F. Moore. 

L'ame et la liberie. Chas. Dunan, Rev. Ph., XXII, 7, pp. 1-33 ; 8, 

pp. 129-158. 

Every ethical discussion seems to involve at the outset a conflict with 
science. Morality postulates liberty ; science postulates determinism. 
Treated abstractly, neither can be made to harmonize with the other. If the 
existence of a soul as a free agent is to be vindicated, it must be found 
necessary for the interpretation of phenomena. No phenomenon can be 
fully understood, except as connected with all other phenomena. From 
this it follows that the law of causality and the law of finality are both uni- 
versal, and ultimately identical. If, then, all phenomena are interdepend- 
ent, they presuppose a unity logically anterior to them. This unity posits 
the world of phenomena by an act of spontaneity, which is simply a lower 
form of thought. But it does so only mediately, i. e. , through the indi- 
vidual monads in which it realizes itself ; for the order of the universe 
plainly has reference to the existence of individual organisms. Each monad 
posits the universe, as expressive of its manner of being. The objective 
reality of the world is thus rendered secure, and through the multiplicity of 
the monads it is also made permanent. Phenomena are interpreted through 
special applications of the universal laws of causality and finality. The con- 
nections determining a given phenomenon are called its ' causes. ' The very 
existence of the phenomenon appears, not from its efficient causes, but from 
the ends that it subserves ; hence, perfection is the raison d ' etre. Science 
treats only of particular connections, and can never complete its explanation 
of existence ; the ultimate explanation, therefore, belongs to metaphysics. 
The explanation here given involves both determinism and indeterminism. 
Every monad, or soul, is somehow determined by all other monads. From 
this determination arises the morphological law, which requires that every 
organism must strive to realize a type. If this law were absolute, however, 
no new thing could be produced. Interaction takes place, not en bloc, but 
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between elements ; yet its product is a distinct thing, even as to its elements 
The anterior states of a monad, therefore, produce the posterior states ; 
each state is complete in itself. The law of homogeneity, which demands 
that the separate states be as much alike as possible, contains the deter- 
minism to which the nomad is subject. The diversity introduced by the 
spontaneity of the monad adds the element of contingency. In mental 
phenomena contingency plays a still greater part, for the principles of 
knowledge and character admit of only partial organization, and are, there- 
fore, capable of greater changes. Upon this element of contingency the 
freedom of the will bases itself. The will, or reflective thought, is essen- 
tially of the same nature as unconscious spontaneity, and it rules by oppos- 
ing passion to passion. Its freedom does not conflict with the laws dis- 
covered by science, for science deals with an infinite object, and always 
leaves an unexplained residuum. The laws of nature, since they cannot 
determine integrally what is to happen, are dependent upon contingency, 
to which they are not contradictory, but correlative. „ „ 

The Relation of Pessimism to Ultimate Philosophy. F. C. S. Schiller. 

Int. J. E., VIII, 4, pp. 48-54. 

Logically, pessimism should be taken in a far wider and more fundamental 
sense than is commonly assigned to it. The conclusion that life is not 
worth living may follow from other than hedonistic premisses. Life may 
be condemned not because it has too little pleasure, but because it has too 
little of the other ends which are recognized as good in themselves, because 
it has too little virtue, or knowledge, or beauty, or duration. And un- 
happiness may be the effect, rather than the cause, of the worthlessness of 
life. All these condemnations of life are the result of the application to it 
of some ideal or standard of value. The deeper nature of pessimism con- 
sists in the denial of the value of life, in whatever terms and by whatever 
standards it may be formulated. There are only two alternative attitudes 
to the question of ultimate value or of summum bonwn, the optimistic and 
the pessimistic; for the agnostic attitude is resolvable into the pessimistic. 
And, since judgments of fact seem psychologically to be rendered possible 
by, and rest on, judgments of value, the question of the value of life becomes 
the ultimate question of philosophy. If philosophy will address itself to this 
question, it will enter upon a new career of influence and prosperity. 

J. S. 



HISTORICAL. 



Der Wissenschaftsbegriff bei H. Lotze. O. Krebs. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 

3, pp. 307-331. 

This article forms the third of a series, two of which have been already 
summarized in this Review (VI, 6). Lotze is opposed to every kind of ' uni- 
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versal method ' in philosophy. His training in natural science prevented him 
from accepting idealistic monism, and his interest in poetry and art kept 
him from materialism. He maintains that no single method will suffice for 
all sorts of philosophical investigations, and that the apparent unity of 
method is illusory. But he offers no proof of this thesis. Morever, his 
insistence that the highest science must unite all particular sciences into a 
a system presupposes a universal method. One of Lotze's greatest services 
lies in his pointing out that philosophical thought can have no forms 
essentially different from those of ordinary thinking. For Lotze, the object 
of science consists in problems which gradually develop with the progress 
of thought. All the genuine problems of science relate merely to phe- 
nomena. There is an inconsistency in Lotze's doctrine here. On the one 
hand, he insists that we are concerned merely with phenomena ; on the 
other, he refuses to admit any questions as to things-in-themselves. Yet 
'phenomenon' certainly implies ' thing-in-itself.' Though Lotze limits 
knowledge to phenomena, he holds that we may gain religious truth from 
supersensible impressions. He apparently considers this religious truth as 
a part of science, though it would be more consistent to make it higher and 
more certain than the truths of science. By his failure to find the common 
root of faith and knowledge, Lotze leaves a gap in the system of thought. 
He has no concept of science which is unitary and consistent. The writer- 
agrees with other critics in the opinion that Lotze's writings do not indicate 
different stages of philosophical development. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 

Die bewegenden Krafte in Kants philosophischer Entwickelung und die 
beiden Pole seines Systems. E. Adickes. Kant Studien, I, i, 2 + 3, 4, 
pp. 9-60, 161-197, 352-416. 

In Kant's philosophical development two factors are prominent — his 
rationalism and his interest in the problems of rational theology and psy- 
chology. Though Kant starts as a rationalist of the old school, yet the 
proof of the existence of God creates a ferment in his thought. He ap- 
proaches empiricism, but has no consistent empirical theory. Even in this 
period his ethico-religious view of the world remains unchanged, though he 
despairs of giving it a scientific basis. About this time (1 769) the influence of 
Hume and the problem of the antinomies leads to a change in Kant' s thought. 
A temporary answer is given to Hume in the Inaugural Dissertation. By- 
separating sense and intellect, theology and psychology are restored to their 
former position. About this time, also, Kant intends to write a pure moral 
philosophy, free from empirical principles. From the Dissertation to the 
Critique, Kant deals with the relation of the a priori to objects. To save 
rationalism he denies transcendent knowledge, and recognizes the reverse 
side of a priorism, viz. : transcendental idealism and limitation to experience. 
Thus Kant is forced to separate knowledge and faith. The two forces in 
Kant's development become the two poles of his system. On the one side 
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he strives to re-found science by establishing rationalism, and on the other 
he wishes to protect the religious Weltanschauung by basing it on practical 
moral faith. That the defence of rationalism is the chief aim of the first 
Critique is shown by the statement of the problem in the Introduction, by 
the proof of the validity of mathematical science in the ^Esthetic, and also 
by the clear statement of the problem in the Prolegomena. And the most 
important positions of the Analytic can be harmonized only when we put the 
rationalistic tendency in the foreground. The Metaphysische Aufangs- 
griinde, with its doctrine of matter and motion derived from pure reason, is but 
the completion of the Transcendental Deduction. In the Dialectic, idealism 
and the limitation of knowledge to experience play the chief role, but even 
here these are necessary presuppositions both of Kant's moral philosophy and 
of the faith side of his system. The contradictions with respect to the thing- 
in-itself can be explained only by distinguishing between Kant as a man 
and Kant as a logical thinker. That the second Critique is ration- 
alistic is shown by the fact that Kant attempts to parallel the two 
Critiques, thus overlooking the difference between the ' ought ' and the 
'must.' Kant demands universality and necessity in morals. The law 
must be necessarily commanded. It must be known and proved a priori, 
and must even work a priori. The rationalistic tendency in the third 
Critique has been expressed by Kant himself. He wished to add another 
department to the system of rational knowledge, and he admits that the 
chief difficulty is to find universality and necessity in the most subjective of 
all phenomena, namely, feeling. The counter-pole of Kant's system is faith. 
Dr. Adickes points out the contradictory and hesitating way in which Kant 
deals with the postulates of practical reason. The proof of these postu- 
lates cannot be logical, but must be found in the subjective necessity 
which we feel for assuming their existence. The conflict results from 
Kant's logic, on the one side, and his individual needs and wishes, on the 
other. His rationalistic tendency extends into the region of faith. He 
did not thoroughly grasp the personal character and subjective origin of 
true faith, for this would not have been for him a sufficient support for 
morality and religion. The two poles of his system may be viewed as pole 
and counter-pole, and both are equally justified. Kant's pure theoretical 
interest is undeniable ; it shines forth on every page of his writing. But 
the faith side of his philosophy owes its origin to the influence of practical 
needs. The summit of the system is ethical. It is this practical tendency 
which unites the two parts of the system into a whole. Looking at Kant 
as a man, we may say that knowledge is the expression of his understand- 
ing, faith the expression of his heart. 

W. Manahan. 



